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BOOK REVIEWS. 109 

Logic As the Science of the Pure Concept. By Benedetto 
Croce. Translated from the Italian by Douglas Ainslie, 
B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1917. Pp. xxxiv, 606. 14s. net. 

Though the Logic is the last of Croce's important writings to 
appear in an English dress, its general point of view has for some 
time been well enough known even to those who have not studied 
it in the original. Apart from it the rest of Croce's system is 
scarcely intelligible, and the help it gives to the understanding of 
his other writings is not the least part of the value of this transla- 
tion. Naturally it contains little of immediate ethical interest, 
but it ought to be read by everyone who desires to appreciate 
Croce's ethical system, or his aesthetic, or his recently translated 
book on Hegel, and incidentally it throws a good deal of light on 
the very curious interpretation of Marxism which he put forward 
in the volume of essays which Mrs. Meredith translated, even 
although these last were written before the first draft of the Logic. 

The dominant purpose in all Croce's work is to prevent the 
absorption of history by the natural sciences, and at the same 
time to combat the tendency of the latter to extend their methods 
to include whatever the subject-matter of philosophy may be 
supposed to be. Bergson's aims, of course, might be described 
in almost identical terms. But the difference in method between 
the two writers is enormous: the former's point of view is alto- 
gether in keeping, the latter's hardly at all, with the classical 
tradition of what Logic should be. Croce distinguishes the pure 
concept — the "concrete universal" — from the pseudo-concepts, 
and resolves the latter into two sorts: the class concepts of natural 
science and the abstract concept of mathematics, both of which 
are practical devices and ought not to pretend to truth, for reality 
escapes them. This very familiar criticism of science leads up 
to a point of view of unusual interest for several reasons. One is 
Croce's peculiar doctrine that error is an affair of the will, the 
theoretical faculty being incorruptible; and another the pene- 
trating discussion of the nature of history which is the basis of 
its final identification with philosophy. No separation, that is, 
can be made between judgments of fact and judgments of value, 
for the latter are only determinations of what the reality of the 
fact is. Philosophy brings men into touch with the things that 
really matter: its object is the pure concept, which is everywhere 
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and always; so that the Logic is primarily a vindication of the 
seriousness of logical thought. 

This point of view is worked out in great detail, with consider- 
able historical reference and much discussion of the sciences. 
The vigorous polemic in which Croce indulges against the formal 
logicians is amusing; but the unfortunate thing about it is that 
a mind so acute as his could produce criticisms of modern formal 
logic which would at least be interesting and might even be of 
immense value, if only he took the trouble to find out something 
about it. This process might very well begin by his considering 
what he really means when he says that the ultimate end of 
mathematics is enumeration and calculation, and how much of 
mathematics would be left if this were true. 

As a whole this is a most entertaining book, written with great 
vigour, a decided charm, and an unusual felicity of literary allu- 
sion. The translator tells us that he "has striven in every way 
to render the Logic the equal of its predecessors in accuracy and 
elegance of translation." In this he appears to have succeeded. 

M. W. Robieson. 

Belfast, Ireland. 

The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce — the Problem op 
Art and Histort. By H. Wildon Carr. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London: 1917. Pp. x, 216. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is in all respects a book for which to be grateful. It is 
extremely well-written, and (considering its subject) clear and 
unambiguous. Moreover something of the sort was badly 
needed. Though Croce had considerably influenced recent phil- 
osophical thought in England, no book and hardly any articles 
explicitly devoted to the exposition of his doctrines had appeared. 
The delay was worth while, since a philosopher of the ability of 
Mr. Carr has been induced to undertake the task. His study 
has been made directly from the Italian text, and as appears from 
the bibliography which is included as an appendix, he has been 
at pains to acquaint himself with all Croce's writings, amongst 
them some which though very important have not been trans- 
lated. He even gives an extract from a speech about Karl Marx 
which Croce made in the Senate. This enables him amongst 
other things to give some account of less well-known elements in 
the system, such as its bearing on the problem of religion; against 
which Croce's main charge is that it is a philosophy of history. 
"It is essentially the conception of a transcendent and not of an 



